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Everybody says 
that advertising business has been dull during the 
six monthsending June 30th, 1890, and observation 
inclines us to believe that “everybody” is correct 
in this opinion. 


Notwithstanding 


this, our business for the ‘ast six 
months has been larger than for any 


six months since we began business, “ar 
and this too without any particularly 
large orders to swell the amount. 


There’s food 


for thought in this condition of things. The reasozt 
for it is of interest to advertisers as well as ourselves. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
Times Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE WIVES of 


Leading Merchants, Bankers, 
Doctors, Lawyers, Manufactur- 
ers, the Clergy—the intelligent, 


educated and refined people 


Se ee 


comprising the des¢ society in 
cities and towns of 10,000 popu- 


lation and upward, will be found 


on the subscription lists of 


The T adies’ Home Journal 


to the extent of nearly Halfa 
Million Families. The high 
literary standard of Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journav is a_ sufficient 
guarantee for the gua/ity of its 


circulation. 


QF For the trade of nearly half a million fami- 
lies of means and culture, the columns of Tue Lapies’ 
Home Journat can be used to advantage by high- 
class advertisers seeking profitable investments in 
advertising space. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(RTISTIC ADVERTISING. 


To every reader of PRINTERS’ INK 
the subject of the appropriateness of 
itt in advertising has doubtless been 
ne of great interest, and possibly 
much discussion. 

A few years ago, when the first ex- 
tended efforts at this adaptation of 
pictorial illustration began to appear, 
irtists everywhere rose in indignation 
at what seemed to them a perversion of 
their profession. But now, without 
hardly knowing how it has happened, 
they are becoming more and more in 
sympathy with the work, are joining in 
it with heart and hand; and we find at 
the very beginning of the last decade 
f the nineteenth century that, in the 
great neck-and-neck race of progress 

all branches, ‘‘ art in advertising” 
keeps well in line. 

lo a person into whose hands falls 
almost any one of the popular weekly 
or monthly publications of the day, there 
is almost as much to interest and amuse 
n the page after page of advertising 
matter as in the literary columns; and 
even our great dailies are giving space 
to the insertion of cuts which in many 

ses graphically impress upon our 
ninds that we ought to drink ‘* Baker’s 
Cocoa” for our breakfast, use ‘‘ Wolff's 
\cme Blacking ” to make things black, 

1 ‘* James Pyle’s Pearline”’ to make 

er things white, and that Rogers, 
Peet & Co. have ‘‘ better clothes than 

e English tailors make.” This branch 

{ the profession may be divided into 

ree classes: The simply decorative, 

e purely ornamental, and the bur- 

jue. The decorative style, compris- 

‘more strictly the conventional and 

presentative design, is probably bet- 

r adapted to the great bulk of ordinary 

vertising ; and yet the use of dainty 

namental executions, either in outline 

r the more elaborately drawn picture, 

peals very forcibly to the most refined 

d cultured taste, and might be made, 

1 undoubtedly is to some extent, a 


means of education. Copies of beau- 
tiful pictures rarely fail to awaken in- 
terest and arouse the best feelings of a 
person’s mind; and already in many 
instances famous paintings have been 
copied and used for this purpose, 
shocking most dreadfully the over- 
fastidious, but without any doubt ele- 
vating the taste and thoroughly pleas- 
ing the majority. Of course in a 
world where ‘‘ variety is the spice of 
life,” and where, were everybody's ideas 
and opinions exactly alike, there would 
be little enterprise and ambition, it is 
necessary that there should be a great 
diversity in the exertions put forth; 
hence the constant and rapid growth 
of the burlesque. This branch, while 
it appeals to a person's sense of humor, 
borders oftentimes so closely on the 
grotesque, and even in many cases the 
vulgar, that it is a question whether it 
would not be better to enter more ex- 
tensively into the realms of the really 
beautiful, and in some measure to dis- 
countenance the production of such 
cuts as offend the refined taste and 
grate the nerves of the artistic. Every- 
thing ‘‘ grows by what it feeds upon,” 
and all will recognize the fact that it is 
better to have the eye fall more fre- 
quently on what will ennoble than on 
that which touches merely the sense of 
the ridiculous. There is no doubt that 
the beautiful full-paged illustrations, 
such as ‘‘Pear's Soap” and others 
which come to us from England, but 
which are being introduced now by 
some American advertisers ; the dainty 
little conceptions, such as ‘* Lundborg’s 
Perfume,” ‘* Mellin’s Food,” ‘‘ Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,” etc., are not only a pleas- 
ing sight to the eye, but are a rea! ben 
efit; for both rich and poor alike can 
gaze on these real specimens of art, 
and enjoy them. 

The serious trouble with illustration 
in this line is that papers are so hur- 
riedly printed, and such poor material 
is used, that perfect reproductions of a 
really good design are almost impossi- 
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ble to procure; and hence many houses 
advertising extensively are found using 
mainly the outline sketch, in the execu- 
tion of which the true artist shows 
himself, Every one knows that unless 
a drawing be correct in its outline, in 
the first place, any amount of light and 
shade will only serve to heighten its 
defect; and a picture pronounced ‘‘ out 
of drawing” has lost both for itself and 
the artist any admiration or considera- 
tion. It is surprising how with the aid 
of so few lines effects can be produced, 
and strength and beauty shown out. A 
few simple lines rightly put together 
will endow any page of advertising 
matter with a grace and poetry which 
will be duly appreciated. Much de- 
pends on the character of the lines, the 
gradation of their shade, and the firm- 
ness of their appearance. A shaky 
line spoils any drawing, and a few 
strong, black touches give force and 
life; whereas if these telling touches 
are omitted the result is like a flower 
devoid of its color and odor, merely 
a striving to attain a height and get- 
ting no further than the first round of 
the ladder. Such advertisers as ‘‘James 
Pyle’s Pearline,” ‘‘ Ivory Soap,” etc., 
have caught the true spirit and use of 
art in advertising, and the variety and 
spiciness of their display have caused 
many a hearty laugh, and have no doubt 
amply repaid them for their outlay. 

** The longer an artist lives the more 
simple is his composition,” and in the 
last few years art has made great strides 
in realizing that, in effect, not detail, 
reposes the greatest results. A great 
field has opened for this line of work, 
and men and women alike have a lucra- 
tive outlet for the spread of their im- 
aginative genius. Horace writes of 
genius: ‘‘ Healone can claim thisname, 
who writes with fancy high, and bold 
and daring flights.” And the same 
thought can be applied in connection 
with art as well as literature, especially 
in the line of advertising. A dash— 
a spice—a whiff of freshness and 
originality will accomplish more in one 
minute than any amount of elaborately 
finished, simply pretty designs will in 
a day. 

Another point, second to none in 
importance, is the appropriateness of 
the illustration to the subject matter 
of the advertisement. A cut inserted 
merely for the sake of having some- 
thing more than the old-time printing, 
but which contains no hint of why it is 
so placed, is worse than useless, often 
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bringing down ridicule on the proprietor 
of the advertised article, and pronounc- 
ing him as one of those poor mortals 
whose bump of inappropriateness is ab- 
normally large. However, it seems as 
if the age of careless work and workers 
was nearing its close; and aside from 
the benefit to the advertiser himself, so 
lucrative and pleasant an employment 
is found for a large number of men 
and women to-day, that they will vie 
with each other to keep the tone of the 
work up to its highest notch, and hence 
there is no prediction to make for this 
vast enterprise but that of a great and 
glorious future in the realm of art 
This will not injure art as art, and will 
be of untold advantage to the more 
unpoetical muse—Business. 
Jessie L. McDERMUT. 
ltiesinmnabiandis 


THE WISEST POLICY. 


A contributor to the May issue of 
The Office criticises as ‘‘a confidence 
game” a circular which he believes is 
issued by a Canadian firm. The cir- 
cular in question, the writer happens 
to know, originated in the office of one 
of the best known New York agencies, 
and while it may have been copied by 
some Canadian advertising agent, an 
American house of high standing is 
directly responsible for it. Perhaps if 
one comes to look a little more closely 
into the arguments put forth by this 
agent in urging patrons not to tie his 
hands by making him specify in advance 
just what he will accomplish, they will 
not seem so very absurd or scheming. 

In the first place, the policy certainly 
is, in one meaning of the phrase, ‘‘a 
confidence game,” for it is necessary) 
that the advertiser should have com- 
plete confidence in his agent. It is not 
to be disputed that the latter has the 
opportunity to cheat his customer if he 
chooses; but the advertiser, on the 
other hand, should be careful to select 
only such an agent as he can have com- 
plete trust in, and whose standing in 
the commercial world is unimpeached. 
A dishonest agent will be sure to take 
advantage of his client in one way if 
not in another, just as with any other 
dishonest tradesman. But, as has been 
intimated, there are enough honest and 
reputable agents to handle all the busi- 
ness there is to be done. The first 
requisite, therefore, is to secure an 
agent whose standing is the highest. 

Having done this, let us consider 
whether it would not be the wisest 
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course for the advertiser who would 
have his investment bring him in the 
argest returns to place himself wholly 
in the hands of his agent, just as he 
would do with his doctor or lawyer. 
\dvertising space is a commodity with- 
yut a fixed value. Despite the printed 
schedules of rates with which every 
paper is furnished, space is sold at the 

ghest price obtainable. Just what 
at figure shall be is a matter in fixing 
between the publisher and the adver- 
tiser in each individual case. Out of 
1e 17,760 daily and periodical publica- 
tions in the United States and Canada, 
not one in a hundred holds invariably 
to a fixed schedule of rates. This isa 
statement which every large advertiser 
will confirm. If it were not so there 
would be no reason fér the existence of 
the advertising agency. Therefore, 
when the advertiser insists upon a con- 
ract in advance, the agent, knowing 
the uncertain value of newspaper space, 
naturally makes his estimate high 
enough to cover all contingencies. If 
the estimate is approved, the agent is, 
of course, justified in offering the pa- 
vers named the prices at which they 
ave been listed. The result is that 
he advertiser pays a much higher price 
or his advertising than if he had sim- 
ly forwarded his check for the amount 
he could afford, accompanied by the 
order to place the money to the best ad- 
vantage, and giving such suggestions 
in regard to his peculiar needs as might 
prove of service. The agent’s method 
under such circumstances is to offer the 
papers a minimum price, and he him- 
self is often surprised to find what con- 
cessions will be made by first-class me- 
diums. 

Another point to be mentioned is that 
the advertiser, in contracting with the 
agent in advance, binds himself to use 
certain papers. It is often found that 

re there are two papers of equal 
rculation in the same field, one will 

» the work at a much smaller price 

in the other. Owing to the change- 

e rates this cannot always be fore- 
seen, and the agent finds himself obliged 

contract with a paper on terms which 

re really disadvantageous to the ad- 
vertiser, 

here are many things that affect 
he price of space in a newspaper. 

e publisher knows that he has a cer- 

n amount of space to dispose of, 

nd unless he goes to press with his 
mit filled—and how many papers in 
this country are in that happy condi- 
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tion ?—he is not making as much money 
as he might. Therefore, when an offer 
comes in for one-half his regular rates, 
he accepts it rather than let it go by. 
But if, on the other hand, the publish- 
er’s columns are pretty well filled, his 
prices are proportionately stiff. In this 
latter instance the advertiser will be 
likely to find some other medium in 
which he can invest his money to better 
advantage. If the agent is given dis- 
cretion in these matters, the results are 
likely to be much more satisfactory. 
If a newspaper gets the idea that the 
agent is bound to use it, its rates sud- 
denly take on an astonishing inflexi- 
bility. 

Another consideration affecting the 
price of a newspaper's space is the 
financial responsibility of the party 
making the contract. If the proposi- 
tion comes from a house of thorough 
reliability, and one with whom satis- 
factory relations have been sustained 
in the past, the maximum discount is 
given. But in dealing with concerns 
of doubtful standing the price is natur- 
ally raised to cover possible losses, 

Let the advertiser whose policy it is 
to make the agent specify in advance 
just what he will accomplish reflect upoa 
the fact that services have often been 
secured for $100 which could not have 
been safely promised for twice that sum, 
—F. L. Hollister, in The Office. 

oak ein 


70 BE READ BACKWARDS. 


Here is the device that an advertiser 
in the Burlington (lowa) //awkeye re- 
sorts to for the purpose of impressing 
upon the public a somewhat common- 
place line of business hard to advertise 
in the ordinary manner : 


EMARF SEMAJ 
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STEERTS HTRUOF OT DRIHT 
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.AWOI - - NOTGNILRUB 

so 

Ir is a mistake to think that any 

reputable newspaper is indifferent as to 

its advertising bringing the investor a 

profit. This paper would not receive 

a cent from a dissatisfied patron who 

had given its columns a thorough test. 
—Milford (Mass.) Journal, 


: SDRAY 
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A COMING PROFESSION, 

We have a finely-written letter from 
a Western city describing the wonders 
of nature in that vicinity, and telling 
about ‘‘a region once torn by earth- 
quakes that now is bright with flowers 
and marvelously productive of every- 
thing that man needs.” The letter is 
not presented in these columns, for the 
simple reason that its purpose is to ad- 
vertise a locality. 

The writer of the letter is a man 
who has had several years’ experience 
with newspaper work. He is now 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city which he describes so 
glowingly. 

We have here a new illustration of 
the increased domain of advertising. 
Competition is bringing cities into the 
arena which a few years ago was occu- 
pied only by retail merchants. Not 
long ago railroad companies were con- 
tent to advertise time-tables scant of 
details and of little use to the traveling 
public. Now they are increasing their 
newspaper space and extending their 
information and solicitations. Ten 
years ago no city ever bid for inhab- 
itants and manufactories. To-day it is 
no unusual thing for the newspaper 
reader to put his eye upon an adver- 
tisement telling in brief style its at- 
tractions and prospects of some aspir- 
ing town. 

The old-time merchant wrote his own 
advertisements. They were not often 
changed and he failed to receive all the 
benefits for which he paid. Now large 
mercantile establishments have their ad- 
vertisement writers. The man who 
makes up a railroad’s time table does 
not now send the advertisements to the 
newspaper. There is a staff of men 
employed for the especial purpose of 
doing that. The aspiring city and town 
of the West is of small account that 
has not paid a retaining fee to at least 
one facile writer to spread abroad in- 
formation concerning the prodigality of 
nature to it and its basis for great 
increase. 

The old-time advertisement writer 
las been to some extent displaced by 
the literary bureau. The evolution in 
that direc:ion has only begun to mani- 
fest itself, 

_ Weare to haveanew profession. In 
its beginning it includes bright men, 
some off whom are capable of very able 
literary/ work. ‘These men are writing 
advert4sements. They are departing 


from the old fashion and are writing 
of stores, factories, steamboats, rail- 
roads, cities and scenes in the high- 
est style of literary art.— Zroy(N. Y.) 
Press. 


ECONOMY OF LANGUAGE. 


The advertiser cannot afford to leave 
out a word trom his advertisement 
which is essential to the complete con- 
veying of his meaning, and while he 
should cultivate a terse style, and con- 
dense his statements into as small a 
compass as is consistent with clearness, 
he should never leave his meaning in 
doubt for the sake of economizing a 
line or two of space. There are many 
advertisements in which the sole point 
to be made is the clear definition of 
certain qualities or virtues in the article 
advertised. No amount of space oc- 
cupied by praise of the article in ques- 
tion will equal in value the space given 
up to aclear, concise statement of the 
actual facts. No laudation of wares 
in the abstract—as splendid, superior, 
economical, etc.—will compare with a 
brief statement of their merits in the 
concrete, showing in what they are 
superior or economical. And to do 
this properly, it should be done thor- 
oughly. If you appeal to the public 
as a jury and desire a favorable verdict, 
your argument in its style and its lan- 
guage must be framed for the level of 
the dullest mind you are endeavoring 
to reach. This demands simplicity of 
statement. Such simplicity is growing 
in favor with those advertisers who do 
not consider hyperbole as synonymous 
with originality, as many seem to do. 
As a starting point, it might be well 
for such to remember that simplicity 
and Saxon each begin with S. The 
writer who makes a study of the value 
of terms, who discovers that no two 
words are exactly synonymous, who 
carefully makes choice of the words 
which most exactly convey his mean- 
ing, and limits his choice, as nearly as 
may be, to the words most common in 
popular speech, wili find that a single 
word may often serve the purpose of a 
pliase, and brevity be achieved withou. 
the sacrifice of a jot of sense. Mean- 
time, there should be borne in mind 
the old saying that it does not pay to 
spoil a ship for a cent’s worth of tar, 
remembering that the economy of a 
word or two in an advertisement may 
mean the waste of the entire announce- 
ment.—American Advertiser. 
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Correspondence, 


EDITORIAL INDORSEMENTS. 


AsHBouRNE, Pa., July 18, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I have been reading your unique little j} jour- 
al since its first number, and, recognizing 
your ability and experience, have trained my 
ideas in general harmony with yours, gaining, 
at the same time, a great deal of valuable in- 
rmation. I must take exception, however, 
the remarks of the Lawrenceburgh (Ind.) 
ress in your latest issue, wherein is de- 
yunced the habit newspapers have of direct- 
ng attention to a new advertisement. The 
‘yess must have a new assortment of display 
»¢ and an expert job compositor, € else it 
uld never say that this notice ‘is an ac- 
knowledgment that the advertisement is not 
sufficiently attractive to catch the public eye. 
Inasea of advertisements a single billow 1s 
often not seen at first glance. When the 
reader learns—from the’ notice—that So-and- 
So's card is somewhere in the paper, he looks 
for it, and as an American must have some re- 
sult for any labor expended, he takes his pa 
for his trouble in reading it when jouall 
Again, such a notice is of inestimable value if 
the advertiser be a new man in the locality or 
a stranger to those whom he expects to patron- 
ize him, It is an indorsement by the pub- 
lisher, and the confidence his readers have in 
him will be extended to his patron. It isa 
courtesy, and also a shrewd move, as it helps 
to make the advertisement profitable and a re- 
ewal of the contract possible and probable. 
I fail to see any justification of the position 
taken by the Press so far as the country news- 
paper is concerned. With large cuy dailies, 
weeklies or monthlies it may be different. 
ft. F. Srewart. 


- > 
VARIETY IN ADVERTISING, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Advertise always, never twice alike. To 
print the same thing twice is confession that 
you don’t expect to be read. The editor does 
not print editorials twice.—J. E. Powers. 

That is a mistake, especially where orders 

1 inquiries by mail are expected. ‘The 

riter’s experience is, that too often changed 

advertisements don’t draw so well in peri- 
cals and country papers. The first time 

an 1 advertisement appears it may be read by 
ne but not acted on, while if it is seen 
ain and again it willimpress the reader, who 
ashen there’s something in it anyhow, and 
rites. Constant changes in local rs 

ay be good enough. An editorial isn’t a 

arallel case, Louts G. Grunp, 
Manager —— E, O. Thompson, 


[HE inventive capa acity of the adver- 
r is limitless. To him nothing is impos- 
e. The manufacturer of a particular brand 
scouring material hopes, one of these days, 
rand on the cheek of fair Luna the an- 
ncement that it was his goods that “ did 
What a display that would be. One of 
neatest on most novel methods ever 
oted by a firm to draw attention to their 
ds was noticed Saturday. A large elevated 
e of land was half girdled by immense 
ters, painted or whitewashed on the ground 
ertising a line of pianos handled by a loca 
se. This was a brilliant idea, and as it is 
1inted on a good-sized hill the sign can be 
for many miles around.—A any Argus. 


COMMENDA TIONS. 


*, T. Wimsi_e & Co., 
Advertising Contractors, t 
Sypney, Australia, June g, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

* * * We prefer an experiment with 
Printers’ Ink, which we think an admirable 
publication, which should actain to a large 
circulation on its merits, and without much 
pushing. It will reach the peopie we want to 
reach, and we congratulate you on the ex- 
tremely interesting way in which it is edited 
and compiled. _ best wishes, 

T. Wimace & Co., 
Siduamtall Advertising Bureau. 


Geo. F. Barper & Co., j 
Architectural Designs, - 
Knoxvitce, Tenn., June 16, 1890. | 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
* * * Weare highly pleased with Print- 
ers’ Ink. Geo. F. Barser & C 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines o1 
more, without display, 2c. a line. 


youtss LEADER. 
PDP JOURNAL. | 
N, Y. Argosy, 114,000 w. 
APPLETON, CRESCENT. 


peaaueer CALL, Quincy, IL. 


_ CHICAGO EVENING POST, 


sh —o (Texas) CONSTI- 


HE NEwWsS— Lererod dell cr, in Kings- 
ton, Ont. Over 


DVERTISE DAIRY AIRY SUPPLIES in THE 
CRESCENT, Appleton, Wis. 
HE ARGONAUT goes into all the well-to- 
do families of the Pacific Coast. 

YHE MORNING NEWS, New Haven.—The 
largest morning circ’n in Connecticut. 


LWAYS PAYS the Advertiser. U.S. EM- 
PLOYMENT GUIDE, LE MARS, lowa. 


TYVRIAL ADS., one. ie cent Es, eu line, of seven 
words. TH ushsylvania, O. 


HE HOMEC al a CLE, St Louis,Mo. Month 
ly; 75,000 cire’n. Rate, 50 cents per line 


HE ARGONAUT is the only High-Class 
Political and Literary Weekly published 
on the Pacific Coast. 


HE ARGONAUT has a larger circulation 
than any paper on the Pacific Coast ex- 
cept three San Francisco dailies. 


NHE PITTSBURG DISPATCH, vide Geo. P 
Rowell & Co., circulates between 50,0100 
and 75,000 copies each Sunday issue. 


AN FRANCISCO CALL, the best morning 
i newspaper in California. Unequaled in 
circulation, character and influence. 


AN FRANCISCO BULLETIN—estab. 18%5— 
is the leading evening newspaper of Cali 
fornia in circulation and influence. Try it. 


moveanns at single- stamped copies of 

THE ¢ AUT passthrough the San 
Francisco’ pot every week, remailed 
by subscribers. 
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APER DEALERS—M. Plummer & Co., 
of 161 William St., New York, will fill 
any order for paper—from half a quire to 
thousand-ton lots. 
CIENC published at N at New York, N. Y., is 
one of a select list of Aly recom- 
mended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. as a desirable medium, 


HE ADVERTISERS’ | GUIDE will be 
mailed 0p al advertions, free of charge, 
on pocel tor uest, with address. STAN- 
LEY DAY, New arket, N. N. J. 


monk: gna. BUTTER M MAKERS read THE 

a Fr pierce. Wis. pat ad we 

your a es in this paper, publishec 
in the Suppl great e great dairy indu ustry. 


ovantimamnate con received for leading 

American newspapers. Files kept three 

months for examination by advertisers. Ad- 
dress GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 


LECTROTYPES.-—A large stock of elec- 

trotypes of engravings—embracing all 

subjeets—at nominal prices. THE PRESS 
ENGRAVING CO., 88 and 9 Centre St., N. Y. 


HE LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 
paper Combination is THz medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


HE POST, published at Watertown, 

N. Y., is one of a “ PREFERRED LIST” 

of noweasuess recommended to advertisers 

by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as adesirable me- 
ium. 


ye GAZETTE, published at New Mil- 
ford, Conn., is one of a “ PREFERRED 
LIST” of new: rapapers re recommended to adver- 
tisers by Geo. li & Co. as a desirable 
medium, 


= ow gry 
is one of 
— vapers FS ated to advertisers by 

»well & Co. as a desirable medium, 
Established 1857. 


ans TRIBUNE is the only yy peer 
published at Washington, D.C., ch 
the American Newspaper Direc tory rhe 1890 
accords a regular circulation exceeding 100,000 
copies each issue. 


HE MEDICAL BA&IEF, published at St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of medi- 
cal journals recommended to advertisers by 
. Rowell & Co. as a desirable medium 

in its particular field. 


ORNING CALL, San 1} San Francisco, Cal., is 

4) one of the 45 publications in ‘america 

that, according to a list published by Geo. P. 

Rowell & Co., circulate between 87,500 and 
50,000 copies ies each issue. 


TEN, pobtichet at Decorah, Iowa, is 

one of th the 100 publications in America 
that, according to a list published by, Geo. P. 
Rowell & ,000 and 


& Co., circul = between 
87,500 copies each issue. 
'P\HE AMERICAN ANALYST, of New York, 
is one of the 100 publications in America 
that, according to a list published by 
Rowell & Co., Cireulate over 25,000 copi es each 
issue. It goes to families. ies. 


HE WEEKLY WITNESS, New York City, 

is one of the 43 publications in the United 

conten that, according to a list published by 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate between 50,000 
and’ 75,000 copies each issue. 


ASHION AND FANCY, published at St. 

Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of house 
hold fashion fon journals recommended to ad ver- 
tisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a desirable 
median in its particular fi field. 


HE EVENING NEWS, Detroit, Mich., is 

one of the 10 daily publications in Amer- 

} that, according to a list published by 

P. Rowell & Co., circulate between 
$5500 and 50,000 copies each issue 


Reitebet at Houlton, Me. 
FERRED LIST’ of 


PRINTERS’ INK 


= Juueec AL BRIEF, published at ST. 

Le , Mo., is one of the 100 publications 
in pane a that, according to a list published 
by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate between 
25,000 and 37,500 copies each issue. 


ROCERIES.—Of all the publications de 

voted to the Grocery trade, according to 
the American Newspaper Directory for 18 
the largest circulation is possessed by the 
NATIONAL GROCER, weekly, N. Y. City. 


HE VOICE, published in New York City, 
is one of the 28 publications in the 
United States that, according to a list pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate b« 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


HE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York 

City, is one of the 43 publications in th« 
United States that, according to a list pub 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate 
between 50,000 and 75,000 copies each issue. 


N ORNING JOURNAL, published in New 
York City, is one of the 28 publications 
in the United States that, according to a list 
ublished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


J ig; PHARMACEUTICAL ERA, published 
at Detroit, Mich., is one of a select list of 
harmaceutical journals recommended by 
eo. P. Rowell & Co. The ERA has the largest 
circulation of any journal to the drug trade. 


HE price of the American Newspaper Di 

rectory is Five Dollars, and the purchas¢ 
of the book carries with ita paid subscription 
to Printers’ Ink foroneyear. Address: GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


HE BRENHAM_BANNER—Daily and 

Weekly. Only English paper published 
in Washington County, which contains a 
population of 35,000, Rowell & Co. 
Agents, New York. “J. @. RANKIN. Proprie- 
tor, Brenham, Texas. 


IRCULATION 1,500,000. There were print 

ed and circulated for 1890 the above num 
ber of GRIER’S ALMANAC. An Almanac 
calculated for the Gulf States. Space is a! 
ready being spoken for 1891. Only 14 pages 
sold. J. W. BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


HENEVER an acivertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay for a year’s wa to 
yw A Ink. Address: GEO. ROWEI 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising ‘iain, No. 0 
acest St., New York. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $50, he will be presented with a 
complimentary copy of the American News 
per eS Mn ip fy x of 1,450 pages, price 
G. .. Ne swspaper Ad 
Fortising ‘ape 7 ovebe St., New York. 


fPYEXAS FARM AND RANCH, a semi 
monthly published at Dallas, has, ac 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc 
tory for 1890, by far the largest circulation of 
any agricultural ———— Bh mee | in the 
State of 22 Times 
Building, New "York. ca C. BUSH, — 


HE ARGOSY, New York, a —- 
lustrated family weekly ( 
one of 36 publications that, hh. toa 
list published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circu 
late between 75,000 and 100,000 copies each 
issue. The average is 114.0. Advertising, 
& cents per line, with discounts for amounts. 


CRANTON TRUTH.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
publish a list of the best, most widely cir- 
culated and influential newspapers issued at 
important business centers throughout the 
country ;—the new: 7 &. in -y ae that 
ves the advertiser t Sor his money. 
m this list THE TRUTH, Daily, is named 
for Scranton, Pa. 


grade, 
pages), is 
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RANGE, N. J.—Geo, P. Rowell & Co. 
publish a list of the best or most widely 

circulated or influential tng a sie issued 
.t important business centers throughout the 
country ;—the newspaper in each place that 
yives the advertiser the most for his sents. 
On this list THE EVENING MAIL, Daily, is 
named for Orange. 

ey Pa.—Geo. P, Rowell & Co, 
4 oublish a list of the best or most widely 
cireulated or influential newspapers issued 
at important business centers throughout 
the country: the newspaper in each p 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. On this list, THE NEWS, Daily, is 
named for McKeesport. 


prety ILLINOIS.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co, 
publish a list of the best or most widely 
circulated or influential newspapers issued 
it important business centers throughout 
the country ; the newspaper in each place 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. On this list THE TIMES, Daily and 
Weekly, is named for Pekin. 


LBANY (N. Y.) DAILY PRESS & KNICK- 
s\ ERBOCKER is one of the papers spec- 
ially recommended in Geo. P. Rowell & Co's 
list of representative newspapers. The Daily 
and caning PRESS fre recognized as the 
most popular family newspapers published 
at the Capital of the — State, being 
independent, newsy and reliable. 


1 ALENA, ILLINOIS.—Geo. P. Rowell & 

KH Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country ;—the newspaper in each place 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
—— On this list THE GAZETTE, Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Galena. 


Naw VIRGINIA.—Geo. P. Rowell & 
LN Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely cireulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through 
out the country ;—the newspaper in each place 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
honey. On this list THE VIRGINIAN, Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Norfolk. 


IpATies. Ohio. —Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
publish a list of the best or most widely 
circulated or influential newspapers issued 
at important business centers throughout 
the country;—the newspaper in each place 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. On this list THE HERALD, Daily and 
Weekly, is named for Dayton, Ohio, 


«PRINGFIELD, MISSOURI.—Geo. P. Rowell 
\ & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country;—the ne uper in each 
place that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE LEADER, Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Springfield. 


None. CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 
4% ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country;—the newspaper in each 
place that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Norwich. 


DVERTISING IN GERMAN NEWSPA- 
41. PERS throughout the United States and 
Canada carefully executed, at favorable 
prices, and with every advant as to posi- 
tion, display, changes, etc., by GEO. P. ROW- 
ELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8St., New York City. 
A complete List of all German Newspapers, 
with circulation of each, in pamphiet form, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


J )URNAL, Kansas City, Mo.—Geo. P. Row- 
e) ell & Co. publish a list of the representa 
tive daily newspapers issued in cities having 
a population of more than 20,000;—the news- 
papers in each place which can be specially 
recommended to advertisers as coming up to 
the requisite standard of character and _cir- 
culation. THE JOURNAL, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is included in this list. 
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VENING DISPATCH, Columbus, Ohio.— 

Geo, P. Rowell & Co. publish a list of the 
representative daily newspapers issued in 
cities having a population of more than 20,000; 
—the newspapers in each place which can be 
specially recommended to advertisers as com- 
ing up to the requisite standard of character 
and circulation. DISPATCH, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is included in this list. 


ICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.—Geo. P. 

Rowell & Co. publish a list of the repre 
sentative daily newspapers issued in cities 
having a population of more than 20,000;— 
the newspapers in each place which can be 
specially recommended to advertisers as com- 
ing up to the requisite standard of character 
and circulation. THE PICAYUNE, of New 
Orleans, La., is included in this list. 


EWISTON JOURNAL.—Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. publish a list (ONE PAPER IN A STATE) 
in which they name the one ee that 
“is read by the largest number of the best 
class of persons” throughout each one of the 
States, Territories, Districts or Provinces of 
the United States and Dominion of Canada. 
For the State of Maine the paper named on 
this list is the LEWISTON JOURNAL. 
( NE of the most successful advertisers we 
ever had always ordered his advertise 
ments in this way : “* Get the best service you 
can for me for $5,000." He left every detail 
tous. There is no more expensive luxury 
for an advertiser to indulge in than to tie 
his agent’s hands by getting him to tell in 
advance exactly what he will do. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS.—Geo. P. 

Roweil & Co, publish a list (ONE PAPER IN 
A StaTe) in which they name the one publi 
cation that “is read by the largest number of 
the best class of persons” throughout each 
one of the States, Territories, Districts or 
Provinces of the United States and Dominion 
of Canada. For the State of Indiana the 
paper named on this list is THE INDIAN 
APOLIS NEWS. 





WANTS AND FOR SALE. 
Advertisements under this head 2%5 cents aline 


WANTED. 

VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. Asa rule, one insertion can be relied 

upon to do the business. 


) 


WOR SALE 


FOR SALE. 
ARYLAND FARMER, Baltimore, 
Easy terms. Rare opportunity. 


A BARGAIN.—One of the best 
Weekly Papers in Minnesota. Office Ws 4 


Md. 


pay for itself in a year. Address ** LAK. 


700 WILL BUY a good Weekly 
Newspaper in a thrifty village 
in uthern Nebraska. Good reasons for 
selling. C. F. BEDELL, Chester, Neb. 


FS SALE—Established Daily and Weekly 

Newspaper in an enterprising, go-ahead 

Southern city of 12,000 inhabitants. 
000. For full particulars, address 
x 701, Brockton, Mass. 


F YOU want to sell your Newspaper or 
Job Office, a Press or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty-three words and send 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer, 


Price, 
“K,. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P, ROWELL & CO.,, PvusiisHers, 
Office: No. ro Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers, 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 ccnts 
a line; $50 a page ; one-half pave, $25; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $1.0. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, ur Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
centsa line. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 


NEW YORK, JULY 30, 1890. 





A CURIOUS sort of a memorandum 
appears on a circular to advertisers is- 
sued by a New York publisher. It is 
printed so as to contrast with the body 
matter, and is as follows: ‘* Don’t 
throw this in the waste-basket because 
it is a printed letter, It’s easier to read 
than our handwriting!” 


A WESTERN newspaper publisher 
lately tried a curious experiment in the 
advertising line. He inserted in his 
paper, free of charge, advertisements 
of some twenty local business firms 
who did not believe in printers’ ink. 
It would be interesting to learn what 
were the results of this unique policy. 


AMONG the prominent advertisers who 
were invited to join the symposium ap- 
pearing in PRINTERS’ INK of July 9, 
was Edward F. Jones, better known to 
the advertising community as ‘‘Jones of 
Binghamton.” Mr. Jones’ replies to the 
three questions then propounded were 
received too late to include in the origi- 
nal article, but are given herewith : 

1.—What do you consider a fair rate 

t 1,000 circulation for annual con- 
tracts? There can be no “fair” ar- 
bitrary rate per 1,000 of circulation, for 
the reason that conditions of value are 
so varied. 

2.—Have you found in your experi- 
ence that newspaper advertising pays ? 
and if so, how does it compare with 
almanacs, circulars and other me- 
diums? In my estimation newspaper 
advertising most assuredly does pay, 
or I would not have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in advertising the 
Jones Scale for a quarter of a century, 
and what is also true, I should not have 
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had it to spend. You might as well 
ask the farmer if it pays for him to sow 
his seed. Newspaper advertising is the 
best method within my experience as 
an advertiser of more than forty years. 
3.—What, in your opinion, are the 
chief essentials of a successful advertise- 
ment? Truth, attractively expressed. 


EpmunpD D. GrpBss, winner of the 
first prize in the New York World's 
contest for an effective signboard ad- 
vertisement, writes to PRINTERS’ INK 
as follows: ‘‘A sincere admirer of 
your peculiarly brilliant paper, PriNt- 
ERS’ INK, I feel as though I should 
like to see aslight mention of the in- 
closed. Relating as it does to the 
field occupied by your paper, it may 
possibly interest you.” Certainly 
PRINTERS’ INK takes an interest in 
everything coming within the advertis- 
ing field, and believes that such a con- 
test as has just been concluded by the 
World, or was conducted on a larger 
scale by the Chicago Vews a year ago, 
is productive of good results. Of 
course the chief advantage is to the 
paper conducting the contest in the 
indirect advertisement it receives, But 
through this means of encouraging 
everybody to try, some really good and 
novel ideas are brought to the surface, 
as the World’s exhibit in its issue of 
July 20 goes to show. The contest- 
ants in this case were not, however, 
altogether unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness, as the published list of names 
includes those of some professional 
advertisement writers. 


It is worth while for the general ad- 
vertiser to learn something of the ter- 
ritory which he proposes to canvass 


for trade. The stay-at-home often 
comes to have very inaccurate ideas of 
places and people, more or less remote 
from his native town. These illusions 
may be most directly dispelled by travel; 
but careful reading and comparisons 
will serve almost the same purpose. 
Here, for example, are some interest- 
ing statements concerning the State of 
Texas made by the Canton Zelephone, 
and which an advertiser, contemplat- 
ing covering this territory, would do 
well to consider in connection with the 
nature of the article to be advertised. 
Most Northerners have a hazy con- 
ception of the State beyond a general 
idea as to size and scanty population. 
Texas, however, has an area of 274,- 
628 square miles, equal in extent to all 
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the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, One gets an adequate idea of 
its size when he learns that if all the 
people in the United States were set- 
tled in Texas it would not be as densely 
populated as France. It has 30,000,- 
ooo acres of public land for sale at $2 
n acre on forty years’ time. Accord- 
ing to the authority already quoted, it 
is asserted to have the most fertile soil 
of any part of the Union, and to be 
capable of producing more cotton than 
the present crop of the entire globe. 
n railroad mileage, Texas is the third 
State in the Union, and while it is just 
beginning to assume prominence as a 
State, it offers great inducements to 
home-seekers owing to its diversity of 
climate and products. Notwithstand- 
ing its size it is not an expensive State 
for an advertiser to cover. It ranks 
fifteenth in the number of papers 
published, having only 494 regular 
publications, Of these only one circu- 
ates SO Many as 25,000 copies an Issue, 
It has scarcely any periodicals of gen- 
eral circulation and few class journals, 
Its publications are made up almost 
altogether of the local weekly and daily 
newspapers. 


A CHICAGO saloon-keepers’ journal, 
felicitously named Mixed Drinks, calls 
attention to a rather curious condition 


of things in the world journalistic. In 
the course of an article on the wide 
distribution of Prohibition literature, it 
says: ‘* According to Rowell’s News- 
paper Directory for 1890, one hundred 
Prohibition papers, with a circulation 
of 50,000,000 per annum, are distrib- 
uted all over this country, while only 
seventeen papers in the interest of the 
liquor trade, with a meager circulation 
of 1,200,000 per annum, exist to coun- 
teract this overpowering influence.” 





YPIRA TION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


New York, July 3, 1890. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Ihe classification made by a certain re- 
gious paper, and recently appearing in your 
lumns, relative to journals which stop send- 
¢ papers promptly upon expiration of sub- 
ptions and those which do not, is certainly 
teresting. As referred to by our religious 

end, those that “ appeal to the lower tastes, 
h as the “daily press, household, literary, 
t jc urnals,”” etc., are the publications which 
mtinue expired subscriptions, while ‘* the 
ntry weeklies and religious press, devoted 
the higher instincts, trust their subsc rib- 
s.” The “ higher instincts '’ and trust may 
go well together, but a publisher who de- 
res to be strictly honest should not attempt 
force his goods (paper) upon his customers 
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(subscribers) any more than the dry-goods 
man or shoe dealer ; and the merchant who 
would send along an " additional pair of shoes 
where but one pair had been paid for, simply 
because he would be willing to trust ‘his cus- 
tomer, would find his presumption quickly re- 
sented by such a patron. The publisher who 
can make his journal sufficiently interesting 
to command a good circulation 1s always the 
one to stop sending his paper when the period 
covered by a subscription expires ; and he has 
no moral right to attempt to force his ods 
upon his patrons, unless the subscriber signi- 
fies a desire to have him do so. Prompt ex- 
pirations build up circulation, and such a con- 
stituency is worth far more to the advertiser 
than a paper that cannot be choked off when 
once sent toa subscriber. Horace Dumars. 
Undoubtedly the publisher’s custom 
of treating expired subscriptions is a 
matter of importance to the advertiser. 
If the paper is sent along to any one and 
every one without requiring an advance 
payment, it isto be presumed that it is 
received by many who value it lightly 
and possibly do not read it at all. 
Naturally, the advertiser cannot look 
for results from this class. Then again, 
people who do not pay for even their 
reading matter in advance are not likely 
to prove desirable customers, It is for 
these reasons that some papers take care 
in stating their circulation to emphasize 
the fact that their subsciptions are paid 
for in advance. Undoubtedly papers 
which trust their subscribers indefi- 
nitely—and consequently run the risk 
of not getting their money at all—can 
accumulate a larger number of so- 
called subscribers, and be enabled to 
present to the advertiser more impos- 
ing ‘‘circulation” figures. But the 
fact remains that a considerable per- 
centage of such a circulation is worth- 
ess to the advertiser. How, then, 
shall he be able to discriminate? Of 
course all publications like to be 
thought as having an actual paid-in- 
advance subscription list. The classi- 
fication quoted in the above letter is 
interesting ; but it is to be feared that 
it contains little truth. From what 
possible standpoint could literary and 
art journals be considered as appeal- 
ing to lower tastes than country week- 
lies ?. Generalities are always danger- 
ous, and it is as impossible to classify 
the papers which discontinue promptly 
upon expiration as to classify those 
which have an unyielding rate for ad- 
vertising. The only general state- 
ment that may be safely made is that 
the stronger the paper and the larger 
the measure of its prosperity — the 
greater is the probability that sub- 
scriptions are promptly stopped upon 
expiration.—[Zd@. PRINTERS’ INK, 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


In the group of advertising cuts re- 
produced on this page, it will be noted 
that the two occupying the upper posi- 
tion in the right hand column are of the 
‘** Before and After” order. They did 
not appear simultaneously, however, 
but were clipped from successive issues 
of a Western paper. The other speci- 
men advertisements all possess features 
which render them worthy of notice. 





BANDY LEGS PREVENTED 
The Patent Corset Shoes 
are recommended by Phy- 
my 
troubled 
or sprained 
Send stamp for catalogue 
B NATHAN, 


221 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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“T don’t want a flour sieve, but 
a carriage lap duster that won't 
let the dust through. Show’ me 
a 54 Duster.” 





“This is one of the $/q Dusters. It is 
tlosely wovenand hand lyembroidered.” 





Don't get stuck with Dusters 
which will let the dust through 
and spoil your clothes. 








LADIES 


— 2 
In need of Pure Whiskier, Brandies, Gin aud 
Wines for medicinal use, can have their wants 
supplied at LINCOLN’S FAMILY WINE 
STORE, 21 ESSEX ST., four doors from Wash- 
ington St., where there inno bar or other objec” 
tionable feature. 
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ANADVWERTISING ACCIDENT 

Several years ago there was a very 
large dealer in linen collars in St. 
Louis. His sales were enormous. As 
i result he obtained generous conces- 
sions from manufacturers, buying on 
the most favorable terms. Desiring to 
make a big drive one season, he made 
inusually heavy contracts at an extra 
reduction in price, only one firm, 
Messrs. So-and-So, standing out. For 
some reason or other So-and-So de- 
clined to make any concession what- 
As the dealer wanted every pat- 
tern obtainable, he nevertheless made a 
small order. But he determined to 
‘bring the firm round,” as it were. 
Flaming advertisements were inserted 
n the St. Louis dailies announcing a 
reduction sale and saying that any 
collar made in the United States, no 
matter what the quality or pattern, 
ould be had *‘ two for a quarter—ex- 
epting only So-and-So’s, price 25 
cents each.” Greatly to the dealer's 
surprise, although a heavy trade fol- 
owed, everybody wanted So-and-So’s 
collar, and he telegraphed in hot haste 
for a larger supply. Inadvertently he 
had taken the very course to create a 
lemand for the collar that he least 
wanted to sell, but as his profits were 
good he kept on advertising in the 
same way. 

Messrs. So-and-So, surprised at the 
sale and learning its cause, caught the 
lea and determined to improve it. 
Chenceforth they only made a high- 
grade collar and adopted the one-price 
and high-price system, not only them- 
selves, but putting every dealer under 

written contract to do so. Then 
they spent money lavishly in advertis- 
ng, until their collars became house- 
old words. As an actual result of 

is brilliant business stroke, the part- 

rs became millionaires. 

his is no fancy tale. It is one that 
s known to many. The moral is ob- 
The possibilities of printer's 
nk have not begun to be exhausted. 
There are yet numberless fortunes in 
it for the live business men of to-day. 
rhe moral is plain.—Zvroy (N. Y.) 
Press. 


ever. 


wus, 


> 


Don’T seatter your fire or waste cost- 


ly ammunition unnecessarily. Decide 
upon the people you want to reach, and 
then reach them in the most direct and 
economical way.—A thol (Mass.) Tran- 
script, 
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THE QUESTION OF CUTS. 


It seems to us, that in raising the 
question as to the sense or humbug of 
the current talk about ‘“‘art in 
tising,” PRINTERS’ INK has touched a 
very living issue. In turning over the 
pages of the magazines, one sees nu- 
merous examples which may be 
sumed to be representative of the 
utmost that art can do in connection 
with an advertisement. At the best, 
what do these amount to? A willowy 
girl in a picturesque pose, cherubic 
children, faultless Fauntleroys, artistic 
interiors ; things, by the way, good 
enough in themselves, anc 
in execution, in the main, but none of 
them lending an iota of interest to the 
advertisement, except upon the prin- 
ciple that *‘ any cut is better than no 
cut at all.” 

It would be unfair say 
this is true in all There 
some noticeable exceptions, in which 
the artistic feature of the 
ment is important and materially help- 
ful. But this is the exception. For 
the most part there is a flavor of the 
amateurish young lady artist about 
these artistic embellishments. They 
suggest decalcomanie and Kensington 
work. They are studies of studies ; 
shadowy imitations of more substan- 
tial things which appear in the society 
sketches of humorous papers.—A mer- 
ican Advertiser. 


—+ e --—_—_ 


DON’T SCARE PEOPLE. 


adver- 


as- 


gor rod enc ugh 


that 


are 


to 


cases. 


advertise- 


Asa rule an advertiser makes a mis- 
take when he attempts to call attention 
to his bargains by making some blood- 
curdling or more less repulsive 
statements in large, black letters at the 
head of his announcement. People 
soon tire of which don't 
“thrill.” They have a way of “‘ drop- 
ping on” to such methods after one or 
two trials, and the reaction is apt to 
be expensive to the advertiser by cre- 
ating a revulsion of feeling. 

Be lively. 

Be cheerful. 

Be brief. 

But don’t scare people to death. 

Introduce all the legitimate novelty 
yoy can; keep things strictly up to 
date ; hammer away and stick to your 
text. The results will come and keep 
coming as long as you keep up this 
rethod of announcement.— McXees- 


or 


sensations 


port News. 
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A MATTER OF MEMORY, | | 


As a rule, it is best for the advertiser ONE OF THE 28. 


to confine each announcement to a 

few leading articles. The average : 

reader remembers one or two facts, The American 
briefly and thoroughly impressed, with | Agriculturist, 
greater ease than a larger number run- | 

ning through a somewhat extended OF NEW YORK CITY, 
announcement, "In the case of a mer-|  #2n0f the 2 publications tn, the 
chant, the first thing to be done is to list published by Geo. P, Rowell & 


attract the buyers to his store. When Co., cireulate between 


the buyers come there, if the merchant | FE 000 000 

cannot sell them it is his fault, and 100, and 150, | 

not the fault of the newspaper or of copies each issue. 

the advertisement. The tendency of 

the time is towards brief, pointed, _ 

** meaty ” matter, whether it be of a lit- 

erary, newsy or business nature. The A NEW 

object sought by every advertiser is to 

induce people to read his announce- H B 

oe ANDY INDER 
An attractive advertisement contain- | 


ing not too much matter, and calling | 9 

attention to a few specialties or leaders, | PRINTERS INK. 

is, all things considered, apt to t ae re 

read and remembered by the larger ee 

number of individuals. | completed there is no need of rebinding. 
Anglo-Saxon has come to be largely | Mate fp Gletheqwened hese, With tte 


rr. stamped in gilt. Sent, pos' aid, on receipt 
used in the preparation of newspaper ay ito 


advertisements. Plain English, plain ‘ 
type and plain truth pay in advertising. GE. ©. ROPES & CA, Weare St, B. ¥ 


—McKeesport News. | 
ee seas, DODD Sees wasn seeb0StO0 SUGGESTION 
BELT DRESSING 


AND 
Leather Preservative. 


Warranted to give satisfaction. It abso- 
= a : a Dy from Slipping. Thor- 
eyeere e leather and protects 
the: - & icity of t tne ‘belt. It will pay you to 
send for circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


MONET Acai came 
or Money Makes Money 


By the authorof LOGOMACHY ; is equal- 
by goed. The Beas feo Same t.F copy of liber gat Sm bo etaiie Gideon b 
‘our dealer or se nd he is probably thinking how 
BAM oe © Ry ented one ~~ —- much space he had better secure in 
| eas other ‘‘ ORIGINAL PACKAGE, 
AUSTRALIAN | “cc COM FO RT, 99 that cir- 
Before fixing up your Australian contracts for | culates 
semear eer all over this and ether countries. 
Rates advance September 1st. Sub- 
! scription List GETTING ag 
CIRCULATES 
sy SOLID 200, 000. 500,000 in OC- 
mail will send our Pht ard desire it to be | | TOBER. Only $1.00 a line, if taken 
pies we are the iending Advert ising now. THE GANNETT & MORSE 


salephere wi 
BOO" So te 505 George it RAY, ‘| CONCERN, Augusta, Maine. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


TE -ZA SS. 


Wn Beck, proprietor of The Weatherford Constitution, bought the Weatherford 
Sun July Tote consideration $6,500, and has merged it into his own ‘paper, making the cir- 
culation of the Weekly Constitution about 5,000, and the daily 1,000. Exact figures cannot be 
given until the lists ave revised, ous the w eekly will not fall under 4,500. 

But three weekly newspapers in Texas have a circulation that now exceeds The Con- 
stitution's, and the Japidity with which it is growing makes it not improbable that its sub- 
scription list will exceed that of any other paper in the State before next January. 


WEATHERFORD, PARKER CO., TEXAS. 


Weatherford’s population, 7,0. 
Ry se marketed here during the past season than in any other city in the State, 
000 bales. 

Ships more fruit and vegetables to the West than any other Texas town. Larger express 
shipments on the T. & P. from Weatherford than any other city on the line excepting Dalles 

Has numerous manufacturing enterprises. Factories employ ing over twenty hands are 
exempt from taxation. 

Best schools in the State. 

Best natural drives in the State 

Over $200,000 of new buildings going t up and contracted for. 

Has given $200,000 to secure railroad 

Parker County is very pees vanes farmers are out of debt and have money in bank. 

ee ed County fine stock e first premiums at all State fairs where exhibited. 

Parker County took the banner at Texas State Fair for best county exhibit. 

Parker is a timbered county, with a small amount of prairie. 

Parker County is the best vegetable, fruit and grape county in the State, and has thou- 
sands of acres of land for sale, at from $3 to $10 per acre. 








On above reasons and scores of others oqeaity as good, THE CONSTITU- 
TION bases its claims as one of the very best advertising mediums in the 
State. Examination of the paper will convince any shrewd advertiser 


of its merits. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES, 











Advertising Rates: Discounts: 
Display Advertisements $2.00 per inch per 08 One order for = lines........ 5 per cent. 
month, 12H 
“ 2.500 
Twelve lines solid Nonpariel to the inch. “« 3750 
Special position 2 per cent, extra. * 5,000 


rex A Ss. 
American Newspaper Directory APER A BOOK 
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1 89 0 ADVERTISING 75°.722°s: 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY, with Pee toy | Rates. 
DAILY NEW RS IN CITIES OF 
Twenty-second Annual Volume, more than 150,000 pe ulation. 
fiat —"- NEWSPA a IN CITIES OF 
> more than 20,000 population, 

Fourteen antres and Fifty-two | | THE BEST LI Ist OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, 
Pages. Price, FIVE DOLLARS. | covering every town of over 5,000 population 
c_eyyeanr= | and every important county se 

This work is the source of information on | ONE NEWSPAP — — A “STATE: the 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States | best one for an advertise 
and Canada. | STATE COMBINATIONS IN WHICH AD- 
Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, | vertisements are inserted at half 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov-| A SMALL LIST TO ADVERTI + EVERY 
ernment rely upon its statements as the | section of the country: a choice selection, 
recognized authority. made with great care, guided by long experi 
It gives a brief description of each place | ence. 
in which newspapers are published, stating| LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A COMPLETE 
name of county, population of place, etc., etc. | List of all papers issuing regularly more than 
It gives the names of all Newspapers and ae eat « 
other Periodicals ARGAINS IN ADVERTISING FOR 
It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or onpormereert. F 
Characteristics. ARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY 
It gives the Days of Issue. Newspapers in many cities and towns; offers 
It gives the Editor’s name. peculiar inducements to some advertisers. 
It gives the Publisher’s paame. CLASS JOURNALS. AN EXTENSIVE 
lt gives the Size of the Pa List of the very best. 
it gives the Subseription 6.652 VILLAGE 
It gives the Date of Establishment. NEWSPAPERS— 
It gives the Circulation. é we 4 sane 
It gives the Names of all Papers in each | more than one-half 
County, and also shows the geographical | of all the American 
section of the State the Coumty s located in. | Weeklies—in which 
t also contains many valuable Tables and | advertisements are 
Classifications. | inserted for $46.85 
Sent to any address on receipt of price, bY | line and appear A 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., the whole lot. 
PUBLISHBRS, Book sent to any 
(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), | address for 
to Spruce St., New York. THIRTY CENTS, 
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Printing Inks. ) 











THE W. D. WILSON 
PRINTING INK CO. (Limited), 


140 Wilham St, New York, 


with its NEW FACTORY, and the very LATEST improvements in its 
machinery, is in a position to offer the choicest goods to 


prompt-paying purchasers at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION. 


Ay 


The WILSON INKS cannot be excelled. They are guaranteed to lx 
satisfactory. If not as represented, they may be returned at manufacturers 


expense for freight or express charges both ways. 





TERMS. 


Bills are payable quarterly. Ten per cent. discount from list, or special 
contract prices whenever cash in full payment accompanies the order. Five per 
cent. discount from list, or special contract prices whenever full payment is 
made in cash within thirty days from date of order. 


Specimen book and price list sent on application. 


ADDRESS 


W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Go. ¢L't’d), 


140 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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PIONEEK PRESS, 


— —r_, Weekly. 


°. The Great Paper ft th Northwest. o 


—_ —— 2 = 


The best evidence of a prosperous, Pa 
oo successful community is a creditable . ~ 
<. Daily Newspaper. aes 


Every inhabitant of the Northwest 


“takes a personal pride in the phenome- =. : 
“ nal growth of the PIONEER PRESS. ~* . 


Daily Edition exceeds 

Sunday “ 

Weekly “ 
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A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


SPECIAL EASTERN ACENT, 


13, 14 & 15 Tribune Building, $17 Chamber of Commerce, Se 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


GA PABLEER PRD 


Handsomely Illustrated and Devoted to 


Fiction, 
Fashion, 
Flowers, 
Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, 
Art Needlework, 
Stamping, 
Painting, 
Designing, 
Cooking, 
Housekeeping ; 
in short, everything per- 
taining to 
Woman's Work and 
Woman's Pleasure, 


Subscription List, owing to very liberal advertising, will soon reach the 
200,000 mark. Line rate will then be advanced to 1.00. Send in your 
orders Now and get the benefit of the present low scale of prices. 


PRESENT ADVERTISING RA TES,— Ordinary Sayed adver 
tisements, SO cents per agate line 


DISCOUNTS.,—3 months, or 100 lines, 5 per cent.; 6 months, or 250 lines, 
10 per cent.; 12 months, or 500 lines, 20 per cent. 


COVER RATES.—‘{ page (170 lines), 8100.00; « pes ge lines), 
8175.00; 1 full page 0 lines) $300.0 


COVER DISC OUNTS.- 3 mos., » Sue cent.; 6 mos., seen 12 mos., 
2 per cent ills payable monthly. Cash with 
order from advertisers unknown to us. 
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} HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING 0., itl Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 


Advertisements accepted through any responsible Advertising Agency. 


? 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


O YOU 


Want householders to know about what you have to sell? How 
would you like to send a letter and circular to 260,000 such people ? 
It would cost something like this: Postage, $5,200.00 ; paper, printing, 
elopes, addressing—how much? ‘Total, how much ? 
If a circular only is sent the postage would be $2,600.00. How much for 
rest of it ? 
Unless something very attractive was sent, 
v long would it be out of the waste-basket 
low would you get the names you want 


Who would tell them you are reliable 


On ‘the Other 


Your advertisement, in 
good, bold display, in all 
our papers, every week, for 
three months, would cost 
less than one-tenth of the 





postage only. 





Isn’t this worth your 
trial ? 


Theos to Worthen . 
d Sel ii As . It has paid others— 


360,000 Families 





and handsomely. Why 
shouldn't it pay you? 


Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA @en 
Presbyterian. Price 
R li ° p fa ey oesticn Advertising 
Xe 1g10US ress Christian Standard. Without Duplication 
Aen ertan seeress. Of Circulation 
-_ ef’ urch Messenger : 
Association, Episcopal Recorder.) NOME 1 4 BEST 
Christian Instructor. E 
thas  Weaneh C Christian Statesman. very Week 
hestnut & Tenth Sts., Christian Recorder. Over 263,000 Copies 
. Lutheran. 
, >ETT S , Religious Press 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. mr BALTIMORE. a 
cy ife Building, more Bap Phil 
futual Life Building.) Episcopal Methodist. ila 
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Miscellanies. 


THE NEXT AGGRESSION TO BE 


LOOKED FOR, 

The “Submarine Advertising Company. 
—Puck, 

Advertisements of Faber’s pencils 
should be set up leaded.— 7exas Si/tings. 

3egum—The Queen of Italy is an 

authoress, and more popular than the major- 
ity of writers, 

Snaggs—Why so? 

Begum—She writes for her own amuse- 
meat, and not for publication.— Zr. 


A Compositor on the Back-Alley 
Tom Cat had an article to set up on the 
**German Opera.” Instead of ending it: 
** The swell of the last chorus was entranc- 
ing,” he stuck up: *‘ The smell of the last 
cheese was embarrassing.” — 7exas Si/tings. 


Country Editor (out West)—This 
has been a lucky day for me. 

Faithful Wife—Has some one been in to 
pay a subscription ? 

Editor—Well, n-o, it wasn’t as lucky as that ; 
but I was shot at and missed.—New York 
Weekly. 

Irate Real Estate Boomer (entering 
business office of daily paper)—See here, 
what does this mean? I wrote in my adver- 
tisement of the “ Elysium Addition” that it 
is fifteen minutes walk from the post-office, 
and you printed it “fifteen miles.’ 

Business Manager—Well, the fact is, the 
proof-reader undertook to walk out there yes- 
terday, and when the proof came to him this 
way he thought it was correct.—West Shore. 


Young Smallpurse—Say, wiil you 
write an editorial on the termble effects of 
poison in ice-cream ? 

Editor—I suppose it could be done at our 
regular rates for molding public opinion and 
guiding the affairs of the nation, a dollar a 
line. tis your object ? 

Young Smallpurse—{[ want to send a 
marked copy to Daisy Perkins, and it will be 
money in my pocket even if you charge two 
dollars a line, —A merica, 


’ 


An amateur editor in Indianapolis 
has made a fortune by his pen. His tathe 
died of grief after reading one editorial, and 
left him $130,000.—Union Printer, 


When John L. Sullivan retires from 
the prize ring it is possible that some ent« 
prising Boston newspaper man will give hi 
*easy work at home” putting heads on edi- 
torials. -Whiteside Herald. 


She—Did you ever sing in a choir? 
He—Yes, I used to sing in a quire. 
number of years ago, I wrote spring poetr 
for a Texas editor who printed just one qui 

of paper.—Aansas (//1.) Herald. 


Spacer—Oh, well, I don’t care wheth- 
er you accept my jokesornot. I can sell the: 
else where, 

Editor—I dare say you can, What h 
been done once can be done again, and all thos 
jokes have been sold before.—Zfock. 

A Georgia editor apologizes for t! 
scarcity of local news in his paper and says 
**We will have plenty of news mext week, a 
we have taken a census contract, and we 
on the inside track of every citizen in th 
country.”’—/udge. 

Editor of Agricultural Paper—Lo: 
here, here’s a man who asks the silliest que 
tions! 

Assistant—How about it ? 

l.ditor—Why he asks me the best way t 
cure hams, and doesn’t state in his note what 
the matter with them.—Lawrence America 

How Time Increases Values 
Eminent Author: You bought a MS. fr 
me some ten years ago for twenty-five d 
1 


ars. 
Publisher—Yes, sir; but we havn't printed 
it =. 
eminent Author—Well, let me have 


back, and I'll give you a hundred, I've got 
a reputation now, and don't want to spoil it !”’ 
—Puck. 

Hard to Please.—First Subscriber 
I’m done with the editor of the Bug/-. 

Second Subscriber—Soam I. What did he 
do for you? 

“I’m going out in the country for a few 
weeks to live on a farm and reduce expenses, 
and I hinted at the chump to give me a con 
plimentary notice to the effect that I had gor 
to Saratoga, and he never mentioned my nam: 
atall. What did he do for you?” 

‘*What did he do for me? He put in his 
measly paper that I was going to spend th 
summer at Saratoga, and my creditors are just 
hounding me to death in consequence of it.” 
—Journalist. 


Taking Care of the Press.—‘‘ Mr. 
Seeds,” inquired the president of the axr 
cultural fair, “* has the editor of * 7he Jaywii/e 
Banner’ published the notices you have sent 
him from time to time about our next exhibi- 
tion?” . 

“* Yes, sir,”” answered the secretary. 

** Did he print that column and a half about 
the improvements in the race track and the 
poultry pens?’’ ; 
**He did, and called attention to it in a 
double-leaded editorial.’ 

“Then send him a complimentary ticket, 
not transferable, good for one person, and tel 
him to keep on whooping things up lively.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Parixters’ Ink: New 


York, July 30, 1890. 





